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service of his fellow-men. It is not that this conceptiu;
of education is narrow, but rather that the social organiza-
tion of the times gave but few facilities for bringing intellect
to bear upon practical affairs. The great warriors of the
times were also great orators; they were often great leaders
because great orators. The orator was greater than the
philosopher, because the orator included the philosopher.
The functions performed in modern society, by the pulpit,
the press, the rostrum, the bar, the legislative debate, even
by the university, were in those times all performed by the
orator. Hence at its best the ideal was a great one. It is
only when we come to consider its ordinary realization that
it appears formal, artificial, and restricted.
The rhetorical training of the youth began at about the
fifteenth year of age, the time the boy laid aside the tog'i
pr&texta and assumed the dress of manhood. Then if des-
tined for a public career he entered the rhetorical school to
supplement the thorough linguistic training he had received
in the grammar schools. The length of time spent on this
stage of education would depend upon his interests, his
abilities, and the schools he attended.
The routine of the school consisted for the most part in
declamation and debate. The stock themes for debate find
frequent mention, especially in the writings of the satirists.
Among such themes were these: "Was Hannibal, justified
in his delay before the walls of Rome ?" a Was a slave
about whose neck a master had hung the leather or golden
token (the bulla, worn only by the free Roman youth), in
order to smuggle him past the boundary, freed when he
reached Roman soil wearing this insignia of freedom ? " " If
a stranger buys a prospective draught of fishes and the
fisherman draws up a casket of jewels, does the stranger
Own the jewels?" These and similar problems relating
to fine distinctions in Roman law or in moral principle weio
the whetstones of their rhetorical wits.